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II— NOTES IN VERBAL MORPHOLOGY. 

I. Some types of dissyllabic roots. 

The theory of dissyllabic roots, as given by de Saussure and by 
Hubschmann (Idg. Vocalsyst., p. 180 sqq.), invites extension in 
directions which seem to promise important results. Before sug- 
gesting one or two efforts in this line, I should like to add one or 
two points in which the theory as it stands appears to elucidate 
questions in verbal morphology hitherto dark. The unthematic 
verbal-stems given by Brugmann (Handb. §113 sq.) as CI. i, b and 
c, viz. svdpimi Kpifiafmi, and vati afrjai, seem to represent in different 
ways dissyllabic roots of the type gene. A root of this kind when 
accented on the first syllable before a person-suffix would produce 
the type gens-t; when accented on the second, gne-t. With the 
heavy suffixes the ordinary abstufung would produce from both 
the type gn-mo's ; this appears regularly in the first type, cf. Skt. 
brdvlmi : bramds. The absence of abstufung in the second type 
— vdtds tifevri eyvapev — might of course be explained by levelling 
in the I. E., but this is very unlikely in view of the persistency 
with which the ordinary root-class exhibits weak forms. More 
probably the forms belong to different periods. Before the " ton- 
los tiefstufe " was produced there was still a trace of the vowel of 
the first syllable left, which allowed the long vowel to remain 
unchanged while the heavy suffix was added. This remained in 
the final period just as the long e of perfect forms, sedubs, etc., 
remained untouched, through being hysterogenous. However this 
may be, one thing seems clear, that long vowels in the second 
syllable of roots where a previous syllable's vowel is lost do not 
suffer abstufung like the long vowels of monosyllabic roots. Evi- 
dence for the longer root-type exists in almost all verbs of this 
class : witness jdniman-, yvaros, -yi^i-or, >j gene ; E. ken, %yvav, 
1^ gend; ptparmi, nijmKrjixt, sjpele; vdtds afrj^p, *j aiie, etc. 

Another example of these roots is seen in the large class of Skt. 
intensives which "insert" an t between the first and second 
elements ; Whitney, §1002 c. These must have originated in 
forms with the regular 1 representing I. E. 3, and the type being 
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convenient would doubtless be extended. The norm gene would 
produce an intensive gensgenti, Skt. *janljanti (supposing the 
intensives original). The form bharibhr may be regarded either 
as a regular intensive from a y 1 bherd" or as an analogic intensive 
from sjbher, the existence of the former depending on further 
evidence. In a case like canigcad we must either postulate a type 
(s~)qend,3sqnd, altered by Sanskrit processes of analogy, or much 
more probably regard it as made up entirely on the model of 
more regular forms. 

We need not be deterred by any a priori considerations from 
extending our conception of " roots " to include a large variety of 
dissyllabic types. These were once doubtless merely the union 
of two simpler words in a far earlier period of the parent speech. 
In a large number of cases these would be nouns, which could be 
used as verbs by the simple process of adding person-endings ; 
cf. the Indo-Iranian bhaisaj, a physician, and its verbal develop- 
ments bhisdkti, bae§azid\> (opt.). We can understand now the 
meaning of " determinatives." Affixing single sounds to a root is 
meaningless, but affixing syllables may be simply adding one root 
to another. Thus with I. E. drd, dreu and drem = run, we may 
assume a simple root der amplified by a, eu and em respectively, 
the ordinary abstufung reducing the first syllable. An I. E. sa"n 
will similarly produce snd and sneu, to swim ; I. E. sier makes 
streu, scatter ; I. E. uer, uereu drag, which must appear either as 
ureii or uerU. This process suggests that elements a, e, o, eu, em, 
etc., were added to roots, producing not only the dissyllabic roots 
we have been dealing with, but also the determinatives, by the 
regular laws of abstufung. The eu element gives us some inter- 
esting results in two roots. A simple form uer appears in Skt. 
vrndmi; the norm uereu gives us fcpva, verro, Skt. varu-tar-, 
varuna Popfavos. Then a >j qer makes krndmi, kur-u and perhaps 
kurmds-=. qrmds, with u by levelling ; qereu accounts for kartina, 
kdruka, kurvdnti, kurv/ and kardmi. 

Two synonymous roots, suel and suen, shine, will repay analysis. 
The first is that seen in aeKas 1 <re\dwa, Fekivr) Pe\a (the first repre- 

1 1 cannot help feeling that serenus mast be rigidly kept apart. It is 
almost the only word in which a Latin si- out of sug- has been even alleged, 
and it is quite unnecessary. I believe serenus is for xerenus, like super for 
super ; it may be then connected with ftpof, with Skt. ksar, to flow (" liquidus 
aether," but perhaps this is rather violent for a word whose differentia is 
"dryness"), or finally with few, ijeoTog, and so "burnished." The first 
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senting, I believe, an initial sv-, the second su-, being sentence- 
doublets developed in the earliest period of Greek) ; cf. Skt. 
stlvar, s-Arya, etc. The hj suen is required by the Zend huuevg 
i. e. suuan-s, used as gen. of huuar', Skt. stivar, also by the com- 
mon ha\ra (scanned huucfyra), brightness. I trace it also in our 
swan, and in the Latin persona — the meaning " mask " suits our root 
much better than the traditional sven to sound, from which it is 
also separated by its long o. The interpretation of this o will 
come through the parallel suel. This certainly cannot be disso- 
ciated from the Gothic sauil and Lat. sol. We thus get a full root 
sduel, which is simply the name of the sun. Our " root " suel is 
nothing but this old noun reduced by abstufung, and we have a 
clear hint that any number of seeming verbal roots may have had 
the same history. The hochstufe sduel produces Gk. *a/Aios, 
which in Homer's Aeolic would be at><?Xtoy, Cretan " d/3e'Aios," 
Attic contracted rjXios, with the aspirate which the Aeolic psilosis 
dropped. The second syllable is reduced in Lith. sdule. Reduc- 
tions of both syllables give us SkU, O. Ir. stiil, Skt. siirtd, surya, 
O. Big. slU-nice. The ramifications of this root show us what 
widely different forms may be got by the coincident abstufung of 
two syllables. Now if sol goes back to sduel, persona is clearly 
explained by sduen, and the parallel root-words thus found may 
be explained as due to the junction either of sdu and el, en, or of 
sa and uel, uen. It is not clear whether the sa is in the a or the a 
series. Some more examples can be given. 

severus, serius, Goth, svera-, may be connected with a base 
sa"ver ; an Italic sver (not suer) is, I believe, required by the form 
serius. The first part of this base might not impossibly appear in 
the Skt. sZvate (in Veda not used outside the present stem), if we 
could suppose this taken from a perfect or reduplicated aorist of a 
more primitive root sav. 

sdpio has an o which contraction will explain most easily. It is 
clearly a denominative from an old noun *sdp-, just like ped- and 
vdc-. The short vowel appears in the Zend hab-dd, " put to sleep." 
I am disposed to believe that the difficult long vowel of I. E. root- 
gives the easiest meaning, but requires a great amount of suffix-adding to the 
original root %si or qse. Another word which must be excluded is Seipto;, 
unless r and / are governed only by caprice. I make it tveisriios, from a 
noun tveiser-, like narpiog from narip- : the root is tveis, to twinkle, lit. to 
move rapidly (micare), seen in Skt. Ives and Lith. iviska. 7.eip is formed 
analogically. 
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nouns is best explained by contraction of two vowels, one of which 
vanished by abstufung in the weak cases. Here in any case a 
primitive noun sd x uep-, whence sue'Pnos and subnds (Osthoff), will 
perfectly explain the o. 

sdlor solarium may perhaps be connected with Goth, saivala 
(E. soul) in the sense of" inspiriting." I know no parallels to the 
production of sol- out of soiuol or soiul, but there seems no diffi- 
culty. 

sdrex against vpag can only come from an original declension 
sauerak-s surakds, suggesting a root scfuer, denoting a shrill 
noise. The name of the mountain Sdracte irresistibly connects 
itself with this animal. 

It is probably unsafe to pry further into the construction of 
roots. Abstufung will provide a conjectural analysis of any root. 
But this means examining a prehistoric I. E. speech, and for this 
task we have no tools. 

2. The -na- class of unthemalic verbs. 

The regular abstufung rules would make this formative suffix 
appear as na : n after vowels, na : n after consonants, i. e. na : n, 
na : a in Skt. and Gk., na :n,nd: na in Latin. Can we find any 
trace of these normal forms ? Some abnormal forms in the Skt. 
-neu- conjugation have scarcely received the attention they 
deserve. Whence comes it that tano'mi makes tanvds and tanmds ; 
cf. Vedic manmdki, etc. ? No cause can be assigned for this loss of 
u. 1 If, however, we put down these irregularities to the -na- class, 
all becomes clear. The affinity of these two classes is illustrated 
by the fact that out of 54 -nu- verbs and 48 -na- verbs, at least 13 
are common to both. It is by no means a violent supposition to 
assume that the type tanmds belonged to *landmi, while tanumds 
came from tandtni, and that the convenient shorter form was thus 
associated with the -nu- verbs. The transfer would be all the 
easier from the ambiguous appearance of the dual tanuvds, where 
the u looks as if it were simply developed from the v. The conjec- 
tural restitution of the type krlipmds from krindmi in Skt. is abund- 
antly justified by the Zend forms which Bartholemae gives in his 
conspectus of Gathic verbs (Beitr. p. 41). Ver'nte is clearly more 

1 1 notice now that an explanation has been attempted by De Saussure 
{M/m. p. 245). But the "absorption of u" is surely impossible, and the 
parallel juhmds is easily explained by the analogy of tanmds, etc. 
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primitive than Skt. vrnitZ, and friqnmahi (belonging to the Gathic 
class of verbs in -and-, -anau- 1 ) is another clear example. 

The evidence for the -n- forms with consonant-ending roots is 
varied and interesting. The imperative in -and, i. e. -£- -f- -nd, 
has a good Vedic record, and survives alone in classical Skt. 
Whitney (§1066 b) gives a curious class of apparent denominatives 
in -dya- which connect themselves with no extant nouns. The 
great majority of these are parallel with -nd- class verbs, as 
stabhaydti : stabnati, etc. With one or two exceptions the rest 
show nasal stems in Skt. or elsewhere, and the presumption is 
fairly made that -nd- forms existed. Now these formations are 
exactly paralleled in Greek, if we may assume that n before i 
behaved just as d did, which there is nothing to prevent. Thus 
we have Sdfivafu, Sdpva and Sanaa, Skt. damdydti; itdpva gamdydti 
and gamnati ; o-kioW/u, a-KtSdm ; nepvapi (wepda) ; Fevwju vasdydti ; 
mXvapai, wekaa ; Kipvapt, Kepaa. I shall have something to say about 
these Greek forms presently. Meanwhile they seem fairly to 
clinch the argument for the ^ formation, which restores the action 
of law. 

But as things are we find, not krinmds, grbhdmds, Swpai, o-Ki8dp.cs, 
but irregular ni and va constructions which refuse to be brought 
under any rule : Sanskrit only keeps to the old form of the weak 
suffix when the person-ending begins with a vowel, and Greek 
does not show it at all. The Greek d is fairly easy to explain, as 
the analogy of the larapi class will come in. The Skt. I is harder, 
though the dual imperf. -Ham, -ltdm is original (Bartholemae), 
and the optative weak forms would coincide. This would not 
mean much alone, but there are other formations in which the I 
answers to the a of the singular active; thus adhdt : adhtmahi, 
etc. And besides the general relationship of t to a, we have evi- 
dence of an l which occasionally appears in both Vedic and Gathic 
before person-endings; thus akramim, etc. (W. 904 a), (dsit) 
agrabhlt and sremm. This cannot have any connexion with the 
" i$ aorist ": it is probably the extension of types, like dbravim, 
containing a dissyllabic root. 

Turning to Greek, I should like to suggest a very simple expla- 
nation of a well-known difficulty which the parallels idpvr\p.i, Kepdm, 
etc., present. Meyer (§29, 59) brings in some very dangerous 
principles when he would equate ip to g-— without a suggestion of 
the difficulty — and leave a number of t- forms with an original e 

1 Can we assign iXavvu, i. e. el-nnu-o, to this type? 
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unexplained. The whole question is cleared up by tracing 
a-Kihvrjiu, o-KcSaa, etc., to different roots. The first obviously belongs 
to V sqhait(d~), whence Skt. chinddmi, Lat. scindo, caedo, etc., the 
second from sj sqhed, Skt. skhad. The roots ("sever" and 
" scatter ") are nearly synonymous, and vKibvript and <TKehda> would 
inevitably be associated. Then we have a simple proportion 

(TKc8da> : (FK.Lbvr)Hi '.'. Kcpda '. Kipvrjpi :: ttcXoko : nikvafiai '.: *5T«Tao) : mrvrj/u. 

Then mrv<o and mrvea (thematic verbs answering to the nd and 
the neu class respectively) get their t from the synonym ■nvnra,, 
and doubtless help the other series. This and other analogies 
will assist Thurneysen's " sonant 2" to get rid of all the anomalous 
1 forms for «, etc., in Greek. 

A somewhat careful examination of the nasal conjugations has 
brought out very clearly their close affinity, which has been made 
use of before. It will probably be found that a marked majority 
of roots conjugated in any of these classes show forms from more 
than one when all the languages are compared. This prompts us 
to guess that the suffixes are to be split up as follows. The com- 
mon element is the weak root plus n. We cannot exactly tell 
under what circumstances the " umlaut " of n takes place, pro- 
ducing the class with nasal infix, which apparently has only the 
thematic : e added. 1 Add to the common element the determi- 
natives a or eu, which came before us in the first part of this paper, 
and we have the nd and neu classes complete. The addition of 
the o : e accented produces the corresponding thematic classes in 
nd: n& and nud: nui, which must be distinguished from the hys- 
terogenous forms like Sa/ivda and dvia. 

3. The suffix of the subjunctive. 

There are three apparently distinct ways of forming the sub- 
junctive, represented by the types (1) Aicro/«j<, Iotutm, (2) <pt P a,fiev, 
<fxpr)Te,feretis, {$)ferdmus, O. Big. bera, etc. We cannot reduce 
these in number, for fop^e —feretis is an identity that can scarcely 
be questioned, and Brugmann's postulated Greek ^pap-ev, etc., is 
a greater strain on analogy than we can reasonably allow. Thur- 
neysen's account of the " Italo-Keltic d" does not seem probable. 
A further difficulty comes in when we ask what is the rationale of 
the first type above. How does l&opcu differ from <f>ip pai ? Are 
the forms originally distinct, or had the thematic root-class at first 

1 See Brugraann M. U. 3, 148 sqq. 
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a kind of subjunctive meaning. I propose to explain all the forms 
by giving the mood a single mood-sign, like the optative. This 
sign was a ; it is curious that both this and the optative ie form 
feminine nouns. Now let us suppose that the subjunctive had 
always the thematic vowel before its mood-sign: we may com- 
pare the optative type bhe'rois (where the o has probably overrun 
the province of the e). Then in non-thematic formations, whose 
subjunctives are never accented on the person-suffix or thematic 
vowel, we get types like ueid-o-mos (perf.), leigs-e-the (.? aorist), 
in-n6u-o-nii Cpres.). In these the unaccented mood-sign has sunk 
to its " tonlos tiefstufe," i. e. has vanished altogether, leaving the 
thematic vowel alone. The formations must be supposed anterior 
to the contraction period. In the thematic verb-formations we 
divide off two classes : (i) with accent on root, (2) with accent on 
thematic vowel. In (2) the natural subjunctive will be uidd-9-mos, 
uid&-3-the, the a appearing in the "nebentonige tiefstufe"; hence 
the later I. E. contracted forms uidomos, uidethe, Gk. ftdapev, 
fidrjre, Skt. vidatha. In(i) it is not unreasonable to assume that 
the modal a kept its accent, since the existing accent lay at a dis- 
tance on the root-syllable and could be more easily conquered by 
the new addition ; possibly also the continuous nature of these 
formations encouraged a stress upon the vowel which marked so 
continuous a mood as the subjunctive. Thus we get bhero-ti-mos, 
bhere-a-tke, which by Osthoff's contraction law {Perfekt, p. 123) 
became bkerdmos, bherathe. The subsequent levellings of accent 
and tense distinctions do not need explanation. 

4. The formation of the sigmatic aorist. 

The " vrddki" form which appears in the Skt. -s- aorist, trace- 
able also in Greek and Latin (Brugmann, Grd. I, §314 n), is 
probably to be explained by analogical action in the I. E., the 
starting-point being verbs with vowel anlaut. Thus from the root ei 
we should have an aorist flexion e'eism, i isr, £ isnio, which gives us 
types eism, tisr, and augmentless tism, isnto; these types are 
exhibited in yo-av, O. P. disa, ia-av, ierit (= H-as-et, subj. of the 
" i^-aorist "), more or less altered by levelling. Hence by analogy 
we get from \] nei the forms neism, neisr, nisnto, etc., to which 
the augment was prefixed unsuspiciously, and the formation thus 
started which is systematized in Skt. There the form of the sing, 
has overrun the whole active, and the middle adopts the analogy 
of the augmented or unaugmented middle from the presumed 
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type. The apparently capricious choice between these two is 
somewhat elucidated by the fact that dnesi, etc., are equivalent in 
rhythm to drutsi, the norm of roots with consonant auslaut, which 
of course is the original form unaffected by analogy. Whitney 
gives (§884, 887) some forms which do not agree with the rules ; 
it is noteworthy that only ddi§i and asthisata violate this rhythm. 
These, like the 1st sing, injunctive type sfusS (W. §894 d), have 
preserved their form unaltered. 

5. The reduplication-vowel i. 
The curious Greek type of intensives exemplified by SaiSdXXa, 

7rai<pd<r<Ta>, 7ro«j>v<r(rai, axuira (— Pai-FiK-iat), etc., represents, I think, 

the original parent of the common form of reduplicated presents. 
It is not well supported in Skt., where it only appears in the case 
of roots containing i ; but this admits a considerable number of 
forms. Moreover, the assimilation of the reduplicating and root 
syllables was so prevalent in Skt. that there is no difficulty in sup- 
posing the type one among many original forms of the intensive. 
This formation (including both verbs and nouns) had clearly a 
large element of caprice in it, the main object being apparently 
the making of a heavy initial syllable. Granted then that an I. E. 
intensive type existed with an accented /-diphthong in the redu- 
plication, it was natural that a weaker form of intension should be 
indicated by the same form with accent on root or suffix and con- 
sequent sinking of the reduplicating syllable to a consonant with i. 

J. H. Moulton. 



